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ABSTRACT 

In the face of pervasive violence in American schools and 
society, many schools have begun to consider making violence prevention and 
conflict resolution part of their curricula. Faced with such a culture of 
violence, curricula that teach students the attitudes and skills they need to 
avoid violence seem to provide a sound strategy for violence prevention. 
Although differing in their emphases, violence prevention, conflict 
resolution, and social problem-solving curricula all attempt to increase 
student knowledge, to improve their awareness of feelings, and to teach new 
skills that can provide an alternative to violence. Due to the newness of the 
field, it is impossible to know how much impact such instruction can have, 
but evaluations of some programs have suggested that systematic and 
consistent violence-prevention instruction is a promising approach that can 
contribute to school safety. Since the field is young, schools seeking to 
implement the program should carefully evaluate the curriculum and plan 
implementation. The most important challenge in adopting such a curriculum 
may be to find an approach that is consistent with the school *s needs and can 
be fully accepted by faculty to ensure a high level of commitment and 
consistency in implementation. (RT) 
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I n the face of pervasive violence in our schools and society, many 
schools have begun to consider making violence prevention and 
conflict resolution part of their curricula. Violence prevention and 
conflict resolution curricula teach students alternatives to violence in 
resolving their interpersonal and personal problems. These programs rely 
on ongoing instruction and discussion to change the perceptions, atti- 
tudes, and skills of students. 

Overview 

A number of violence prevention curricula have become available since the mid- 
1980’s. Such programs typically strive to provide knowledge about violence and 
conflict, to increase students’ understanding of their own and others’ feelings, and to 
teach students the personal and interpersonal skills necessary to avoid violence. 

Curricula vary in their emphasis. Conflict resolution curricula focus on understand- 
ing conflict and learning negotiation-based responses to conflict. Violence prevention 
curricula emphasize increasing students’ knowledge about violence and teaching 
students alternatives to fighting. Social problem solving curricula tend to focus on 
understanding feelings and teaching students problem-solving strategies for dealing with 
their personal and interpersonal problems. 

Lessons cover a variety of topics, including the prevalence of violence or conflict, 
identifying and expressing feelings, managing anger, conflict resolution, appreciating 
diversity, and coping with stress. Instructional formats include teacher lecture, class 
meeting, or discussion. Students are encouraged to explore their own reactions and 
responses, often through videotaped scenarios and self-reflection worksheets. Finally, 
most programs include a role-play component, to provide opportunities to practice 
alternative skills and behaviors. 

Violence prevention and conflict resolution curricula are most often part of a 
broader program. Instruction in conflict resolution is typically presented in conjunction 
with a classroom or school-wide peer mediation program. Some programs provide 
guidelines for school discipline or classroom management that are consistent with the 
curricula. Others focus on building family relationships and parent involvement in the 
school community. 

What We Know About Violence Prevention Curricula 

The use of schoolwide violence prevention or conflict resolution curricula is very 
recent; there have been few evaluations to date. This does not mean that such programs 
are ineffective. Rather, it suggests that any school that commits to using a violence 
prevention curriculum may wish to undertake its own evaluation of the effectiveness 
and usefulness of the approach. 

A number of programs have documented positive changes in student attitude and 
behavior. Among the most successful has been the Resolving Conflict Creatively 
Program. In a large-scale evaluation of the program, a majority of teachers reported less 
physical violence and increased student cooperation in their classrooms. Other docu- 
mented benefits of such curricula include improvements in classroom climate and 
student self-esteem, reductions in fighting and other disciplinary violations, and lower 
rates of suspension at the middle school level and dropout at the high school level. 
Teachers in successful programs have reported that they find themselves listening more 
attentively to students. 

Some curricula emphasize social cognition or social problem solving, attempting to 
change student thinking about social interactions. Students exposed to such programs 




often leam to identify a greater variety of prosocial responses to 
hypothetical conflict situations. It is important to note, however, 
that improved ability to describe solutions to hypothetical 
situations does not guarantee improved behavior. 

The effectiveness of violence prevention curricula may well 
depend on how extensively the program is implemented. Teach- 
ers in successful programs are highly committed to the program 
and teach it regularly. In one study, student gains were directly 
proportional to the number of lessons they had received. 

Comparisons of diiferent approaches have found that a 
teacher-directed approach may be best for decreasing the 
isolation of at-risk students. A comparison of violence preven- 
tion and conflict resolution curricula found that both are effec- 
tive, but that conflict resolution seemed more successful in 
reducing the most serious types of violence. 

Making It Work 

Since this is a new field, success of a violence prevention or 
conflict resolution curriculum is by no means assured. Rather, it 
is important that schools carefully examine the curriculum to 
determine if it meets their needs, plan for delivery of the curricu- 
lum, ensure adequate training and commitment, and evaluate the 
impact of the program locally. 

Appropriateness of Curriculum. Schools implementing 
violence prevention or conflict resolution should carefully 
examine any curriculum to make sure it meets the needs of their 
students. The majority of programs, for example, have been 
developed for the elementary level. School personnel might ask 
a number of questions about the applicability of a violence 
prevention curriculum. Has this curriculum been tested in an 
area or with students similar to ours? Does the specific focus and 
scope of the program meet the needs of our students? Are the 
topics, presentational style, and activities recommended by the 
program appropriate for students at our age and grade levels? 

Planning. In order to have an eifect, most commercially 
available programs require a commitment of a certain period of 
time every week, perhaps extending over months. Many also 
require a variety of instructional approaches, including instruc- 
tion, class discussion, teacher modeling, videotape, and role play. 
To ensure consistency, a number of decisions need to be made 
beforehand. What topics will we include? In what period(s) will 
we present the curriculum? How often and for how long? 

Training and Commitment. Eifective violence prevention 
programs are those in which there is a high level of training and 
commitment. Some eifective programs have reported up to 20 
meetings with teachers prior to the introduction of the curricu- 
lum, to ensure consistency across classrooms. Before imple- 
menting such curricula then, stalf should understand the time and 
effort involved, in order to ensure commitment to a level of 



instruction that will be effective in changing student attitude and 
behavior. 

How Do We Know It s Working? The lack of available data 
does not necessarily mean instructional approaches should not be 
used. As Gwendolyn Cooke of the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals and a former middle school 
principal states, “If it makes a difference in my school, and I have 
a reduction of 10 percent in some problem, those materials are 
O.K. by me, and I don’t need researchers [to say it works].” ^ Yet 
if we are to be certain of the effectiveness of such “promising but 
untested” approaches, it is important that we monitor their impact 
on our students as we try them out. 

Conclusions 

Faced with a culture of violence, curricula that teach students 
the attitudes and skills they need to avoid violence seem to 
provide a sound strategy for violence prevention. Although 
differing in their emphases, violence prevention, conflict resolu- 
tion, and social problem solving curricula all attempt to increase 
student knowledge, to improve their awareness of feelings, and to 
teach new skills that can provide an alternative to violence. Due 
to the newness of the field, it is impossible to know how much 
impact such instruction can have, but evaluations of some 
programs have suggested that systematic and consistent violence 
prevention instruction is a promising approach that can contrib- 
ute to school safety. Since the field is young, schools seeking to 
implement the program should carefully evaluate the curriculum 
and plan implementation. The most important challenge in 
adopting such a curriculum may be to find an approach that is 
consistent with the school’s needs and can be fully accepted by 
faculty, in order to ensure a high level of commitment and 
consistency in implementation. 

— Russell Skiba 
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About the Safe & Responsive Schools Project 

The Safe and Responsive Schools Project, funded by a three-year grant from the U.S. Department of Education Office of Special Education 
Programs, is dedicated to developing and studying prevention-based approaches to school safety. The Project is currently working with schools in 
districts in Indiana and Nebraska to integrate best-practice strategies in school violence prevention into comprehensive school-based plans for 
deterhng school disruption and violence. 
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